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BUSINESS 


The usual business-activity declines from 
January levels occurred this last February. However, 
a dropfrom levels of the previous February was quite 
@ 269.8 a Year Ago unusual, having taken place only once before in the 
@266.6 for FEBRUARY history of our Index. This year-to-year fallkeeps be- 
fore us the fact that New Mexico's economy has not 
yet recovered from the weakness that became apparent 
during the last half of 1959 and continued throughout 
1960. 

The data from New Mexico's financial institutions 
indicated much the same situation as that which pre- 
vailed in 1960. The 12.6-per cent decrease in bank 
debits from January 1961 totals was in line with the 
normal seasonal pattern, but the 7-per cent drop from 
debits the previous February represented the cyclical 
downturn. Time deposits increased strongly, as they 
have for many months. 

The employment situation remained soft, though 
levels were relatively high. Total employment this 
February was less than 1 per cent above that of the 

4 1947-49 Average February before, largely because of gainsin services 
and government. Significant year-to-year declines 
occurred in both the construction industry and manu- 
facturing. Also, March employment was only 0.4 per 
cent above that of March 1960. At the same time, 
continued growth of the labor force and the relative 
stability of employment have led to greatly increased 
unemployment. 

NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX Construction activity remained at comparatively low 


levels, but an interesting advance in nonresideniial 
i?) construction was noted--bothin contracts awarded and 
in permits issued. 
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Business Activity 


Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 


Sales Data: Not available. See March 1959 issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 


*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) 
*Bank Debits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 34 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 
Time Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s)> 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
in Mining 
in Contract Construction 

*in Manufacturing 
in Transportation and Utilities 
in Trade 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
in Services and Miscellaneous 
in Government 

Number of Insured Unemployed 

Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


Construction Contracts Awarded (value in 1, 000s) 
Residential (value in 1, 000s) 
Number of Permits 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 
Nonresidential (value in 1, 000s) 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 
Heavy Engineering (value in 1, 000s) 


*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 

Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) 
Livestock and Products 
Crops 


Bank Debits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 

Bank Loans and Discounts, 34 banks (1, 000s) 
Demand Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 

Time Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 


Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 
Number of Insured Unemployed 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 


*Building Permits, total 18 cities (1, 000s) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 


in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
February 1961 from February 1961 
February Year Earlier Jan. Feb. (Average Month 
1961 February 1960 1961 1960 1947-49 = 100) 
266.6 269.8 - 4.8 - 2.3 266.6 
$ 23,459 $ 20,488 + Bhs + 14.5 668.9 
445,027 478,392 - 12.6 - 7.0 282. 52 
46,560 47,207 - 1.3 314. 
335, 252 335,170 = 0.0 181. 3% 
143,419 128,694 + 11.4 407. 92 
230 114 + 28.7 +100.7 802.6 
233,500 231,500 - 0.2 + 0.9 176.1 
20, 200 20,200 0.0 0.0 166. 1 
16,900 18,000 - 3.9 - 6.1 134.0 
15,400 16,400 0.0 - 6.1 179.6 
19, 800 20,300 - 2.0 - 2.5 123.8 
48, 800 47,900 - 0.8 + 1.9 167.9 
9,400 9,400 * 2.4 0.0 301.6 
37,200 36,000 + 0.3 + 3.3 171.3 
65, 800 63, 300 * 64 * £8 223.8 
12, 320 8,921 * 18.7 + 38.1 -- 
6.42 4.72 + 13.6 + 36.0 413.1 
$ 18,433 $ 19,093 + 16.5 0.3 -- 
$ 4,876 $ 6,173 + 2.6 - 21.0 -- 
379 451 + 16.6 - 16.0 -- 
461 583 - 20.9 -- 
$ 7,364 $ 3,041 +149.8 +142.2 -- 
586 258 4111.6 4127.1 -- 
$ 6,193 $ 9,879 - 23.7 - 37.3 -- 
8, 363 8,532 - 6.5 - 2.0 220.5 
60, 892 69,489 ee - 12.4 378.6 
292, 899 285, 340 - 6.7 + 2.6 331.9 
87.9 113.1 =» 2 - 22.3 87.9 
12, 360 17,298 - 2.0 - 28.5 116.9 
380 464 + 63.8 - 18.1 36.6 
3,160 2,614 - a2 + 20.9 49.5 
1,322 1,220 - 2.6 + 8.4 330.2 
101.0 99.7 - 0.7 #* 2.3 101.0 
109.4 107.7 + 0.6 * 2.4 109.4 
87.7 87.3 - 3.9 + 0.5 87.7 
$ 8,080 $ 7,863 - 1.4 + 2.8 91.0 
5,438 5,190 - 12.2 + 4.8 118.0 
2,642 2,673 - 6.3 =~ 2S 63.6 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
March 1961 from March 1961 
March Year Earlier Feb. Mar. (Average Month 
1961 March 1960 1961 1960 1947-49 = 100) 
$514, 086 $499, 098 + 15.5 + 3.0 326. 3% 
49,175 48,969 * £4 + 0.4 $01.7" 
328, 861 334,412 - 1.9 ~ 224 177. 98 
147, 835 131, 247 + B84 + 12.6 420.5% 
233, 600 232,600 0.3 + 64 176.1 
11, 968 8,841 - 2.9 + 35.4 -- 
6.24 4.66 - 2.8 + 33.9 401.7 
$ 8,710 $ 8,575 - 6.0 * 18 302.9% 
3, 957 4,663 + 5.8 - 15.1 221.9% 
2,811 1,693 - 22.7 + 66.0 385.2% 
1,943 2,219 + 3.0 - 12.5 535. 3% 
103.1 103.1 + 2.2 0.0 103.1 
110.4 112.1 + 0.9 110.4 
92.5 88.1 + 5.5 + 6.8 92.5 


*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 


>The figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 


Sources: 
Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 


Commission 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
M: nt A iation 


Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 


Commission and U. S. Department of Labor 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 
Bank Data (all series) and Building Permits 

Bureau of Business Research, UNM 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Construction Contracts: F..W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW MEXICO’S CHANGING ECONOMY 


Reprint of CHAPTER 2 of Income and Employment in New Mexico, 1949-1959 


Editor's Note: The monograph from which this article is taken is anew 
publication of the Bureau of Business Research. It is No. 8 in the Bu- 
reau's ''New Mexico Studies in Business and Economics" series. 

Written by Ralph L. Edgel, director, and Vicente T. Ximenes, asso- 
ciate research economist, the monograph was published in February 
1961 and is available at $5 a copy. The attention of readers is called 
to the two-page spread on Pages 10 and 11. The charts were added for 
this article; the tables are from Appendix A of the monograph (Tables 1 
and 3); the Table of Contents is from the monograph, as is the Eddy 
county page, which is a sample of the treatment given each county in 
the monograph; the list of tables gives titles of tables appearing in the 
original work in addition to those reprinted here. 


What isnow New Mexico was probably inhabited 
as long ago as 20,000 B.C., according to dis- 
coveries of artifacts indicating the existence 
of prehistoric man inthe area. Sandia Man and 
Folsom Man were here centuries before those 
cave dwellers who during the Christian Era lived 
at Bandelier National Monument and elswhere in 
New Mexico. From the fragmentary information 
available, it may be inferredthat the early econo- 
my of the area was based on farming and hunting 
and must have been one of scarcity. The weather 
may well have been the most important factor in 
the economic situation of those early Indians. 

Cabeza de Vaca was the first Spanish explorer 
to see the area, coming in the year 1536. He was 
followed in 1540 by Marcos de Niza and Coronado. 
In about 1598 the first settlement of Spaniards 
was established inthe Chamita area of Rio Arriba 
county, and from then until 1771 the whole region 
was known as the Spanish king's ''Kingdom of New 
Mexico." In the latter year it was annexed to the 
northern provinces of New Spain (Mexico). When 
New Spain won its independence in 1821, it took 
the name of the Republic of Mexico and estab- 
lished New Mexico as its northernmost depart- 
ment. New Mexico was recognized as belonging 
to the United States in February 1848 after the 
war with Mexico, and in September 1850 was 
formed into a 138-million-acre Territory, in- 
cluding the present area, most of Arizona, and 
parts of Nevada and Colorado. As a result of the 
Gadsden Purchase in 1853, the United States 
added more area to the Territory, increasing it 
in size to 167 million acres, the third largest 
governmental unit in the country. In 1863 the 
Territories of Arizona and Colorado were formed 
from parts of the original Territory. The re- 
sulting boundaries remained unchanged, so that 
the area retained its present 77. 8 million acres. 

When the Territory of New Mexico was es- 
tablished, it was divided into seven counties and 
had 106,500 inhabitants, 61,500 of whom were 
white and 45,000 of whom were Indian. The o- 
riginal counties and the number of white settlers 


in each were as follows (the 1850 Census did not 
allocate the Territory's Indian population): 


Bernalillo 7, 130 
Rio Arriba 10, 650 
Santa Ana 4,650 
Santa Fe 7,700 
San Miguel 7, 060 
Taos 9,500 
Valencia 14, 190 


Although because of boundary changes the 
Census figures for 1850 and 1860 are not com- 
parable with those for later years, such figures 
from 1870 on are for the same area which New 
Mexico now comprises; and each successive 
Census has recorded population growth, with a 
gain of almost 1,000 per cent having occurred 
during the 90-year period. Population growth 
may be seen in Table I. 

New Mexico attained statehood in 1912. Al- 
though there was no enumeration of the population 
that year, the regular Census of 1910 had set the 
population at 327,000 persons. Among the in- 
habitants who were at least 14 years old, 118, 800 


TABLE I 


SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW MEXICO 
Selected Years, 1870 - 1960 


Urban Population 


Total Persons per Per Cent Number of 

Population Square Mile Number of Total Indians 
1870 91,874 0.8 na na na 
1880 119, 565 1.0 6,635 5.5 9, 772 
1890 160, 282 1.3 9,970 6.2 15, 044 
1900 195, 310 1.6 27, 381 14.0 13, 144 
1910 327, 301 2.7 46,571 14.2 20,573 
1920 360, 350 3.0 64,960 18.0 19, 512 
1930 423,317 3.5 106, 816 25.2 28,941 
1940 531, 818 4.4 176,401 33.2 34,510 
1950 681, 187 5.6 341, 889 50.2 41,901 
1960 951, 023 7.8 624,479 65.7 na 


na - not available 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, various publications for the decennial 
census. 


TABLE II 


GROWTH OF POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND INCOME 
SINCE STATEHOOD'!) 
New Mexico, Selected Years: 1910 - 1960 


Civilian Employment(2) Personal Income 


Population 


Number Per Cent of Total 
(th ds) (th ds) Population (millions) Per Capita 

1910 327.3 118.8 36.3 na na 
1920 360.4 121.2 33.6 na na 
1930 423.3 141.9 33.5 $ 142 $ 333 
1940 531.8 140.2 26.4 199 375 
1949 633.0* 201.6" 31.8" 719° 1, 106* 
1950 681.2 206.5 30.3 798 1, 163 
1959 931.3 302. 1* $2.4" 1,696" 1,810" 
1960 951.0 304.5” 32. 0° 1, 730° 1,812* 


(Dstatehood was not granted until 1912. The data for 1910, however, show 
the approximate relationships as of 1912 and give a fair picture of growth 
from the time of statehood. 

(2) Figures are for April of each year and differ substantially from figures for 
midyear population and average monthly employment which appear else- 
where inthis publication. Employment data for 1910-1930 are for gainfully 
employed persons 14 years of age and older. They correspond fairly well 
to present definition of employed members of the labor force. 

Estimates of the Bureau of Business Research, UNM. 
na - not available 


Source: All figures from U. S. Department of Commerce, except those de- 
signated by asterisks. 


were gainfully employed. The subsequent growth 
of the State's population, employment, and income 
is shown in Table II. 

Prior to World War II, New Mexico's economy 
was based largely upon agriculture and mining; 
and, although the State achieved rapid growth, it 
remained an area whose chief products were raw 
-materials, with typically low incomes resulting. 
As canbe seen from the data in Apendix A, Table 
I, during the prewar period per capita income 
never reached as high as 70 per cent of the na- 
tional per capita. 

However, the War and the immediate postwar 
years produced a number of influences which 
greatly stimulated New Mexico's economy. Im- 
portant among those influences were rising prices 
for the State's agricultural and mineral pro- 
duction, the influx of the military, and related 
research and development activities. Some of the 
immediate effects upon the economy are shown 
by the following changes in employment and 
income that occurred during this period between 
1940 and 1950 (as shown by Department of Com- 
merce figures): 


1940 1950 
Percentage of population employed 26.4 32.0 
Percentage of total employment in: 
Agriculture 31.8 17.3 
Mining 6.3 4.8 
Construction 4.3 9.5 
Government 12.1 14.7 
Military services -- 5.3 
All other activities 45.5 48.4 
Totai personal income (in millions) $199 $ 798 
Percentage of above from agriculture 19.6 13.0 
Per capita income $375 $1,163 
Increase in total income 301. 0% 
Increase in per capita income 210. 1% 


The changes indicated by the above figures 
marked a fundamentalalteration in New Mexico's 
economy and set the stage for its subsequent 
rapid development. Such development since 1949 
is examined in the following sections. 


GROWTH OF INCOME AND 
EMPLOYMENT SINCE 1949 


Personal income received by residents of New 
Mexico in 1959 totalled $1,696.3 million. This 
amount was 136 per cent more than the $719 
million(1) which the Bureau of Business Research 
estimated was received in 1949, the earliest year 
for which the Bureau has been able to make 
complete estimates. The very substantial gain in 
income reflects the effects of such influences 
as inflation and the increase in the number of 
income receivers; but, most important of all, it 
reflects the growth of New Mexico's economy and 
its increased production of goods and services. 

The general effect of inflation may be meas- 
ured approximately by the increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index prepared by the United States 
Department of Labor. The CPI rose 22.4 per 
cent during the 1949-1959 period. If we adjust 
New Mexicans! total 1959 income on the basis of 
this CPI increase, we find that expressed in dol- 
lars of 1949 purchasing power (called for conven- 
ience '1949 dollars'') total personal income in 
this state in 1959 was $1,385.9 million, an in- 
crease of 92.8 per cent over the 1949 figure. 

Since there has been a marked increase in the 
number of people earning and receiving incomes 
in New Mexico, the gain per person has not been 
so rapid as the gain in the total income received 
by all persons. In 1949, per capita income 
(calculated by dividing the total personal income 
by the total number of residents of the State, re- 
gardless of whether or not they receive income) 
was $1,106. The 1959 per capita was $1,810, a 
gain of 63.7 per cent when measured in current 
dollars. Adjusting for changes in the price level, 
we find that the 1959 per capita expressed in 1949 
dollars was $1,479, a gain of 33.7 per centin 
purchasing power. That New Mexicans have en- 
joyed a substantial gain in real income and have 
improved their economic status relative to the 
rest of the nation is further borne out by a com- 
parison of such gains in this state with the in- 
crease in the national per capita, which, by 
contrast with New Mexico's gain of 34 per cent, 
rose during this period an estimated 28 per cent 
in purchasing power. 


lfhe reader will note that the figure for total personal income and 
that shown below for per capita income differ slightly from the figures 
in the tabulation above, which presents Department of Commerce 
figures. These differences are due to differences in method of estima- 
tion, which are explained in Appendix D. 


Thus we can see that, even after accounting for 
the influences of inflation, New Mexicans have 
made real gains in income, both total and per 
capita; and these substantial gains we may attri- 
bute to the growth and development of the State's 
economic activities, which have put more people 
to work and have produced more goods and 
services. The evidence ofincreasing employment 
and production appears in Table III. 


SOURCES OF GROWTH 


That the growth of personal income in New 
Mexico has resulted from gains in employment 
and production is very encouraging. Of course, 
we hope that such improvement will continue. If 
as a state and as citizens we would like to do 
something to assure such continued improvement, 
intelligent action requires that we know something 
about the conditions which produce greater em- 
ployment and income for us as New Mexicans. 
We are interested, therefore, in learning what 
has produced the increases we have witnessed-- 


the causes, as it were, of wider employment and. 


bigger income. 


The ultimate causes of increased income are 
difficult to identify. We can do little except to 
point out that they must have resulted from an 
increasingly effective utilization of the State's 
resources--natural, cultural, and human. In 
looking for more specific causes, about all we 
cando is to indicate ina general fashion what has 
happened to the economy (particularly with re- 
spect to employment, production, and income) 
and from this to infer something about the influ- 
ences which have operated to produce the changes 
associated with increased employment and in- 
come. This influence is best drawn, perhaps, by 
tracing the changes which have occurred in the 
way in which New Mexicans make their living-- 
the industries in which they are employed, the 
production of these industries, and the income 
payments derived from these activities. 


Although it is probably an overstatement to 
claim that New Mexico has undergone an eco- 
nomic revolution in the postwar period, certainly 
far-reaching alterations have been occurring with 
great rapidity, and all present indications are 
that they are still in progress. One of the best 
ways to get an overall view of these shifts is to 


TABLE III 


INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION, SALES, AND INCOME 
New Mexico, 1949 - 1959 


Increases in Employment 


Increases in Production or Sales Increases in Personal Income 


Number Per Cent Value Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Industry (in 000s) Change (in 000s) Change (in 000s) Change 
Agriculture - 8.0 - 19.4 $ 766 + @.7 
Farm marketings $ 58,372 + 29.8 
Marketings of crops 25,129 + 30.0 
Marketings of livestock 33,243 + 29.7 
Mining 7.8 + 63.4 $ 401,444 +201.9 74, 302 +152.3 
Petroleum 185, 144 +159.3 
Natural gas and liquids 105, 704 +696.6 
Potash 46, 167 +165.2 
Uranium ore 53,463 -- 
Copper 2,546 + 13.7 
Other products 8,420 + 47.8 
Construction 8.1 + 45.5 81, 180 +135.4 
Contractors' sales $ 295,507 +285.6 
Manufacturing 8.4 + 81.6 68, 592 +271.1 
Value added - Total $ 174,017 +541.5 
Trade 21.8 + 52.9 112, 994 + 96.3 
Retail sales $ 773,243 +122.8 
Wholesale sales 206, 125 + 75.4 
Finance 6.4 +133.3 51,437 +408.0 
Bank resources $ 366,782 + 95.8 
Loans and discounts 180, 095 +172.1 
Life insurance sales 236, 600 +531.2 
Transportation and Utilities 5.0 + 30.1 59, 368 +108.7 
Sales of utilities and carriers $ 149,226 +245.2 
Electric power production (000s kwh)* 2, 147, 375* +189.7 
Services 2t.7 + 50.9 163,910 +269.4 
Sales of service establishments $ 121,809 +243.9 
Sales of amusement establishments 8,293 + 69.0 


*Increase in physical production; not in value of production. 
Source: Appendix A, Table 9. . 


compare the size of the employment and income 
attributable to each major industry group in 1949 
and in 1959. This comparison is made in Tables 
IV and V. 


Two Measurements of Growth 


The two facts most apparent from these tables 
(which show only the direct employment and the 
income derived from it) are, first, that the 144 
per cent increase in income was accompanied by 
a 50-per cent increase in employment; and, 
second, that the gains in both employment and 
income varied widely from industry to industry. 
It is in the examination ofthese differential gains 
that we may discover some ofthe sources of New 
Mexico's rapid postwar growth. Beforehand, 
however, we should note that there are two differ- 
ent ways of measuring growth. (1) We can de- 
termine the rate of growth, shown in Tables IV 
and V as percentage changes, and in so doing we 
obtain an indication of the rapidity with which 
growth has occurred. This rate of change, of 
course, is expressed in terms of the size of 
employment or income inthe base period--in this 
case, 1949. (2) We can also measure growth in 
terms of absolute magnitude. This measure 
gives us an entirely different picture of growth; 
for example, it can be seen from Table IV that 
the industry group finance, insurance, and real 
estate experienced a percentage increase in 
income which was the largest of the gains of all 
industry groups; on the other hand, this increase 
expressed in dollars was the smallest of the 
gains except that of agriculture. Thus, generally 
speaking, we can say that rates of change enable 
us to measure the vigor of change within an 
industry, whereas the absolute value of change 
enables us to measure the relative impact of an 
industry's change upon the economy. 


The fact that changes in employment and 
income vary widely from industry to industry 
produces another important consequence; namely, 
that the industries come to have different relative 
importance in the roles they play in generating 
employment and income. Thus, the structure of 
the economy--the framework within which the 
people make their living--changes as a result 
of these differential rates and sizes of growth 
among the several industries. The changing 
structure of New Mexico's economy, resulting 
from the differential rates and sizes of growth of 
its several industries, is also shown in Tables 
IV and V, in which each industry's share of em- 
ployment and income is shown as a percentage of 
the total employment and income for the years 
1949 and 1959. 

The examination of Table IV and V enables us, 
therefore, to observe the relative vigor of various 
industries during this period of rapid change, the 
relative importance to the State's economy of the 
changes in the several industries, and the re- 
sulting alterations in the structure of New Mex- 
ico's overall economy. With this evidence at our 
disposal, let us see if we can find some clues to 
the rapid growth of that economy since 1949. 


FINANCE GROUP 


As can be seen in the tables, the finance group 
has shownthe greatest vigor in terms ofthe rates 
of increase in bothincome and employment gener - 
ated; but only transportation and utilities added a 
smaller number to new employment (agricultural 
employment actually declined) and only agricul- 
ture added less to total income. Nevertheless, 
the growth of the financial grouphas enabled it to 
achieve a role in New Mexico's economy more 
comparable than in previous years to the role 
played by finance in the nation's economy. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES, SALARIES, OTHER LABOR INCOME, AI.D PROPRIETOR INCOME 
AMONG NEW MEXICO INDUSTRIES 


1949 & 1959 
(dollar figures in thousands) 


1949 

Per Cent 

Amount of Total 
TOTAL* $608, 034 100.0 
Agriculture 117, 234 19.3 
48,773 8.0 
Construction 59,972 9.9 
Manvfacturing 25, 306 4.2 
Trade 117, 320 19.3 
Finance 12,608 2.1 
Transportation and Utilities 54,627 8.9 
Services 60, 835 10.0 
Government 111, 359 18.3 
State and Local (38, 802) 6.4 
Federal (72, 557) 11.9 


1959 


Change: 1949 - 1959 


Per Cent 

Amount of Total Amount Per Cent 
$1, 482, 257 100.0 $874,223 +143.8 
118, 000 8.0 766 + 0.7 
123,075 8.3 74, 302 +152.3 
141, 152 9.5 81, 180 +135.4 
93, 898 6.3 68, 592 +271.1 
230, 314 15.5 112,994 + 96.3 
64,045 4.3 51,437 +408.0 
113,995 Pe 59, 368 +108.7 
224, 745 15.2 163,910 +269.4 
373, 033 25.2 261,674 +235.0 
(117, 027) 7.9 (78, 225) +201.6 
(256, 006) 17.3 (183, 449) +252.8 


*Total includes only that portion of personal income consisting of wages, salaries, other labor income, and proprietor income; excludes prop- 


erty income, transfer payments, and deductions for social insurance. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG NEW MEXICO INDUSTRIES 


1949 & 1959 
(average monthly employment) 
1949 1959 ___Change: 1949 - 1959 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 
(in 000s) of Total (in 000s) of Total (in 000s) Per Cent 
ALL INDUSTRIES 222.4 100.0 334.1 100.0 111.7 + 50.2 
Agriculture 41.3 18.6 33.3 10.0 -8.0 - 19.4 
Mining 12.3 5.5 20.1 6.0 7.8 + 63.4 
Construction 17.8 8.0 25.9 7.7 8.1 + 45.5 
Manufacturing 10.3 4.6 18.7 5.6 8.4 + 81.6 
Trade 41.2 18.5 63.0 18.8 21.8 + 52.9 
Finance 4.8 2.2 11.2 3.4 6.4 +133.3 
Transportation and Utilities 16.6 7.5 21.6 6.5 5.0 + 30.1 
Services 34.8 15.6 52.5 15.7 17.7 + 50.9 
Government 43.3 19.5 87.8 26.3 44.5 +102.8 
State and Local (21.1) 9.5 (36.1) 10.8 (15.0) » 3.8 
Federal (11.2) 5.1 (27.7) 8.3 (16.5) +147.3 
Military (11.0) 4.9 (24.0) 1.2 (13.0) +118.2 
IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT employees. Much of the research and develop- 


ACTIVITIES 


Government activities have assumed greater 
and greater economic significance everywhere 
during the postwar years. In New Mexico the 
leading influence in the growth of the economy 
since 1949 apparently has been the increase in 
government employment and income from such 
employment. The federal government, including 
its military, has accounted for most of this 
growth. Since 1949, federal government employ- 
ment, including military personnel, has increased 
more than 30, 000 persons, more than 28 per cent 
of our total period increase in employment. The 
increase in wage and salary payments to federal 
employees, including military personnel, has 
accounted for 21 per cent of the total increase in 
income earned directly from all industries. This 
evidence tends to bear out the conclusion based 
upon some of our more general observations --that 
the principal stimulus to New Mexico's growth in 
the postwar period has been the very large ex- 
pansion of government employment andthe income 
derived therefrom. Most of the increase in the 
number of federal employees has been the result 
of two major developments: expansion of re- 
search and development activity related to nuclear 
fission, guided missiles, and coutrol devices, and 
an associated expansion of the Armed Forces. 
The gain in Armed Forces personnel and civilian 
employees has totalled about 22, 000 persons. 


The impact upon New Mexico's economy of this 
gain infederal employment hasbeen far reaching. 
Expansion of federal programs has necessitated 
a tremendous construction program, which in 
fiscal 1956 alone resulted in federal expenditures 
of over $44 million. This construction has been 
in addition to residential programs carried on to 
accommodate the growing numbers of federal 


ment work inthe State is conducted by contractors 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. In the 1956 
fiscal year these contractors employed more 
than 12,000 workers, paid out more than $68 
million in wages and salaries, and spent an addi- 
tional $86 million for procurement, construction, 
maintenance, and operation. In addition, the 
increased procurement activities of the Armed 
Services and the federal research and develop- 
ment establishments have afforded many oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of numerous types of 
businesses. Thus, as we proceed with our con- 
sideration of the growth shown by other industries 
in New Mexico, we must keep in mind that some 
of their gains may be the result of expanding 
federal activities. As is apparent in the tables, 
federal government activities, which in 1959 ac- 
counted for 15.5 per cent of the State's employ- 
ment and 17.3 per cent of the income from em- 
ployment (larger than the proportion provided by 
any single industry group), have come to exercise 
a dominant role in New Mexico's economy. 

Gains in the employment and income attribu- 
table to state and local governments have been 
at rates somewhat in excess of the average for 
all activities. But these gains must be viewed as 
results rather than as sources ofthe rapid growth 
of the State's economy. Despite the rapidity of 
such gains, state and local governments in New 
Mexico do not appear to account for a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of employment and in- 
come thanis typical throughout the United States. 


OTHER EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH 


Manufacturing has shown the second greatest 
percentage gain in income and the third greatest 
in employment. However, because of its rela- 
tively small size in 1949, manufacturing's contri- 
bution to the total gain in employment has been 
smaller than that of either the trade or the 


service group; and its contribution to the gain in 
income has been smaller than that of any other 
group except the finance, agriculture, and trans- 
‘portation and utilities groups. Nevertheless, 
manufacturing--partly stimulated, it is true by 
the growth in government activities--has shown 
greater-than-average vigor. Futhermore, despite 
the fact that growth in manufacturing, which has 
been in excess of the average rate of growth of 
New Mexico industries, may be attributed largely 
to the stimulus provided by government con- 
tracts, there are some indications that other 
forces are at work which will lead to a continued 
growth of manufacturing in New Mexico at a rate 
considerably in excess of the average for all 
industries. Despite its rapid growth in the post- 
war period, however, manufacturing continues to 
play a much less significant role in this state's 
economy than it does in the nation. 

Services and mining are two other industry 
groups that have shown rates of gain in income in 
excess of the average rate. Part of the growth of 
the services group, which has contributed the 
third largest number of workers and the second 
largest amount of income to the total increase in 
employment and income, has been attributable 
directly to the expansion of federal research and 
development activity. Part of the growth has 
been due to the feasibility of introducing new 
services in a rapidly expanding area; and, sig- 
nificantly, these new activities have generally 
raised the average rate of pay in the service in- 
dustries: the increase in services contributed 
more to the gain in total income than it did to the 
gain in total employment. As is the case in 
manufacturing, the stimulus afforded certain of 
the services by federal government activity 
appears to have created sufficient momentum so 
that those services may now be able to achieve 
considerable growth independent of federal influ- 
ence. 

The greater-than-average rate of growth in 
mining has come primarily from two significant 
developments: the rapid expansion of the oil and 
gas industries andthe discovery and development 
of uranium. Both of these developments repre- 
sent substantial contributions to the economy of 
the State entirely independent of government 
activity. They have also provided a very im- 
portant stimulus to other industrial groups, par- 
ticularly the trade, construction, services, and 
financial groups. 

Although the number of workers receiving 


income from agriculture has increased slightly: 


during the period under consideration, this ex- 
pansion has been due largely to the increase in 
the number of seasonal and migratory workers, 
who derive only a small portion of their income 
from agriculture in New Mexico. The number of 


workers having a permanent employment con- 
nection with agriculture in New Mexico, both wage 
workers and proprietors, has actually declined. 
The drop in the number of workers looking to 
agriculture for their principal income is the 
primary reason for the decline in the percentage 
of personal income attributable to agriculture. 
That curtailed income has not been due to any 
decline in agricultural production. On the con- 
trary, agriculture has rather consistently shown 


increases in production in terms both of physical 
quantities and of dollar values. Thus, although 
agriculture is of less relative importance both in 
terms of the employment it offers and the per- 
sonal income it produces, it has been abie with a 
decreasing labor force to make a contribution to 
New Mexico's economy which has been growing 
in absolute terms. 

One important consequence of the relative 
decline of agriculture's contribution to New 
Mexico's employment and income is the fact that 
the State's economy has become less and less 
dependent upon the fortunes of this single indus- 
try, which is subject to violent seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations. The former heavy de- 
pendence upon agricultural activity has been re- 
placed by a somewhat similar dependence upon 
federal government activity. While these activi- 
ties may be subject to vagaries as uncertain as 
those which plague agriculture, they have in the 
past demonstrated a seasonal and cyclical sta- 
bility not equalled by any of the activities in the 
private sector of the economy. For this reason, 
during the postwar period New Mexico's economy 
has been singularly insulated from the effects of 
three postwar recessions. To the extent that 
this heavy involvement in federal activity may 
provide "protection" for the development of the 
private sector, New Mexico's economy could 
conceivably be in a position to enjoy continued 
rapid expansion. At the same time, we must 
recognize that the State's economy is extremely 
sensitive to possible reduction in federal ex- 
penditures, particularly those associated with 
the Armed Services research and development 
complex. 

The failure of construction to show any unusual 
gains during the period under consideration is 
largely to be explained by the fact that it was 
operating at such a high level at the beginning of 
the period. A very high proportion of total em- 
ployment and income during 1949 was generated 
by the construction industry, a situation typical 
of an economy experiencing rapid growth. 

One of the more significant aspects of the 
changing structure of New Mexico's economy is 
the fact that the growth of several segments of 
the economy has produced a greater proportionate 
gain in income than it has in employment. Thus, 


while mining, manufacturing, construction, and 
finance have all increased their relative contri- 
butions to total employment, their contributions 
to total income have increased even more. Such 
a development seems to indicate in a rather 
general way that each of the industries is making 
more effective use of its resources than during 
1949. 

The evidence presented here also suggests that 
‘tthe biggest source of stimulation for New Mex- 
ico's rapid postwar growth has been the large 
expansion of federal government activities, and 
that the development of mineral resources, par- 
ticularly oil and gas and uranium, has provided a 
second source fairly independent ofthe expansion 
of federal activities. The greater-than-average 
growth of manufacturing, services, and finance 
appears to have been largely the result of the 
first source, but the stimulus thus afforded these 
groups may have provided them with the initial 
momentum necessary to achieve continued rapid 
growth independent of government sponsorship. 

Indeed, from the evidence presented in Table 
VI, it appears that the private nonfarm sector 


‘of the economy has shown remarkable growth 


during the period, having increased its propor- 
tional contribution to the State's total personal 
income by a significant percentage. And, al- 
though government's contribution increased more 
rapidly, its effect was largely to take up the 
slack caused bythe failure of agriculture to show 
any significant gain. Moreover, the increase 
from the private nonfarm sector accounted for 
nearly 70 per cent of the total gain in income 
during the decade. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES 
OF RECENT GROWTH 


The rapidity of New Mexico's recent growth 
and the resulting changes raise numerous basic 
questions, the answers to which may have im- 
portant effects on decisions of both public and 


private policy. Some of the questions are these: 
How sound has been the recent growth, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it appears to have 
been due largely to expansion of government ac- 
tivities? Has the economy enjoyed real im- 
provement in the sense that employment oppor- 
tunities have been broadened, that poverty has 
been reduced, that resources are or can be better 
utilized to raise the level of living of the inhabit- 
ants and, indeed, the entire economic and social 
conditions of the State ? Hasthe outlook for future 
economic development been improved? What 
problems have been created by recent changes? 

These are profound questions, and most proba- 
bly they cannot be answered completely and satis- 
factorily at this time. A full examination of such 
questions is beyond the scope of this study, the 
primary purpose of which is to provide factual 
information basic to such examination. However, 
some review of the more important implications 
of recent changes is in order. 


SOUNDNESS OF RECENT GROWTH 


In view ofthe fact that so much of New Mexico's 
postwar growth appears to be directly attributable 
to expansion of federal activities largely associ- 
ated with national defense in an era of acute 
international tension, it is pertinent to ask 
whether our recent growth and prosperity rest on 
sound and healthy bases or arise from forces 
which are ephemeral and which provide an inse- 
cure and untrustworthy basis for continued pros- 
perity. In considering this issue, we should 
realize that soundness, security, stability, and 
health, when applied to an economy, are relative 
terms. The economy of no area is absolutely 
secure from elements making for instability, 
recession, or the undermining of sources of 
income. But, if we may evaluate the soundness 
of an area's economy in terms of relative di- 
versity ofthe principal sources of its income and 
of the resources which it utilizes to produce that 
income, there is little question that postwar 


TABLE VI 


BROAD SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 
New Mexico, 1949 & 1959 
(dollar figures in millions) 


1949 

Per Cent 

Amount of Total 
TOTAL $719 100.0 
Agriculture 117 16.3 
Government 155 21.6 
Federal (110) 15.3 
State and Local (45) 6.3 
Private Nonfarm 447 62.1 


1959 Change: 1949 - 1959 
Per Cent 

Amount of Total Amount Per Cent 
$1, 696 100.0 $977 +135.9 
118 7.0 1 + 0.9 
470 27.7 315 +203.2 
(337) 19.9 (227) +206.4 
(133) 7.8 (88) +195.6 
1,108 65.3 661 +147.9 


Broad Sources of 1949 Personal Income 
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Except for the charts, which are 
new, the exhibits on these two 
pages suggest the additional infor- 
mation the monograph presents. 


PERSONAL INCOME IN NEW MEXICO 


1929 - 1959 
Per Capita Income 
New Mexico P 
Total Income N.M. as Per Cent 
(in millions) New Mexico United States of U.S, 
1929 $ 171 $ 407 $ 703 57.9 
1930 142 333 624 53.4 
1931 125 287 529 54.3 
1932 92 209 401 52.1 
1933 94 209 375 55.7 
1934 112 243 423 57.4 
1935 136 286 472 60.6 
1936 163 333 534 62.4 
1937 178 354 573 61.8 
1938 171 333 527 63.2 
1939 184 352 556 63.3 
1940 199 375 595 63.0 
1941 238 471 719 65.5 
1942 319 628 909 69.1 
1943 404 758 1, 102 68.8 
1944 457 869 1,194 72.8 
1945 491 926 1,234 75.0 
1946 509 906 1,249 72.5 
1947 575 988 1, 316 75.1 
1948 649 1,075 1,420 75.7 
1949 717 1,228 1, 382 80.5 
BBR* 719 1,106 -- 80.0 
1950 798 1,163 1,491 78.0 
1951 935 1,297 1,649 78.7 
1952 1, 005 1, 364 1,247 79.0 
1953 1,055 1, 394 1, 788 78.0 
1954 1, 088 1,402 4,772 79.1 
BBR* 1,117 1,457 ee 82.2 
1955 1, 159 1,454 1, 869 17.8 
BBR* 1,161 1,476 -- 79.0 
1956 1,257 1,550 1,979 78.3 
BBR* 1,258 1,517 -- 16.7 
1957 1,401 1, 664 2,052 81.1 
BBR* 1,433 1,634 -- 79.6 
1958 1,554 1,748 2,069 84.5 
BBR* 1, 562 1,712 -- 82.7 
1959 1,681 1, 833 2,166 84.6 
BBR* 1,696 1,810 -- 83.6 


*Estimates of 


Bureau of Business Research, UNM for corresponding years. 


D for lanation 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Personal Income by States Since 
1929 and Survey of Current Business, August 1960 (except for figures 


designated "BBR"). 
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PER CAPITA INCOME BY COUNTIES 
New Mexico, Selected Years: 1949 - 1959 


1949 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


All Counties $1,106 $1,457 $1,476 $1,517 $1,634 $1,712 $1,810 


Bernalillo 1,232 1,800 1,815 1,830 1, 889 2,005 2,168 
Catron 739 1,176 1,128 1,250 1,208 1,191 1,347 
Chaves 1,268 1,695 1,641 1,638 1,795 1,981 2,011 
Colfax 1,097 1, 186 1,185 1,200 1, 343 1,357 1,485 
Curry 1, 386 1,684 1,709 1, 704 1,750 1, 764 1, 768 
De Baca 1,229 1,227 1,158 1,219 1,262 1,205 1,278 
Dona Ana 1,311 1,372 1,478 1,531 1,729 2,022 2,140 
Eddy 1,400 1,596 1,617 1,636 1,680 1,655 1,763 
Grant 1,137 1,274 1,445 1,572 1,591 1,473 1,482 
Guadalupe 834 952 884 890 1,135 1,133 1,235 
Harding 968 977 890 974 1,260 1,227 1, 352 
Hidalgo 1,599 1,434 1,465 1,479 1,887 1,754 1,876 
Lea 1,679 1,974 2,036 2, 082 2,259 2,349 2,431 
Lincoln 907 1, 068 1,017 1,053 1, 106 1,245 1, 325 


Los Alamos 2,433 2,592 2, 856 3,044 3,135 3,102 3,491 
Luna 1,141 1,602 1,543 1,536 1,645 1,654 1,699 


McKinley 962 1,357 1,219 1,348 1,539 1,488 1,709 
Mora 431 537 487 504 559 575 607 
Otero 1,177 1,724 1,759 1,820 1,941 1, 966 1,964 
Quay 1,169 1,275 1, 168 1,225 1,406 1,532 1,588 
Rio Arriba 530 537 534 585 632 782 890 
Roosevelt 1,118 1,235 1,034 1,040 1,214 1,218 1,258 
Sandoval 588 524 467 424 455 483 456 
San Juan 721 1,221 1,275 1, 393 1, 686 1,714 1,693 
San Miguel 641 717 700 701 786 787 825 
Santa Fe 1,022 1, 342 1, 396 1,379 1,429 1,456 1,569 
Sierra 858 1,073 1,024 958 1,031 1,107 1,155 
Socorro 671 898 928 984 1,131 1,142 1,060 
Taos 474 608 535 571 645 685 799 
Torrance 718 1,018 882 988 1,191 1,131 1,147 
Union 1,284 1,391 1,134 1,192 1, 344 1,466 1,543 
Valencia 684 969 988 988 1,134 1,291 1,209 
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Broad Sources of 1959 Personal Income 


NEW MEXICO 


Eddy 


The economic resources of Eddy county are almost entirely made up of 
land and 6 minerals. Potash mining is by far the 
most important, but there is also oil and gas production. with 
other counties, Eddy is also the third most important in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

Potash was discovered in 1925 in Eddy county; and six years later the 
United States Potash Company was in production, ushering in an era of 
considerable economic stability, even though--: farming--it is basically a one-industry 
county. (Recently, there has developed in Eddy a strong desire to bring new industries to the area.) 

i constant 


Carlsbad, the largest city in Eddy county, is le 
trade center has long been strictly tied to potash activity. The future of Carlsbad is equal to the 
future of potash, unless another resource is added to the equation. Carlsbad citizens, therefore, 
are endeavoring to widen the city's economic base. 

Artesia, the other major trade center in Eddy, is closely identified with oil and 
gasoline refinery and service centers for oil and gas mining and drilling 


gas mining. A 
constitute the city's main 


Elevation: 3,234 feet rere 
Precipitation (1959): 11.82 inches = 
Temperature (1959): Social Insurance 
Highest: 102 
Lowest: 11 degrees ie 
‘TABLE I WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Population 30.000 46.200 91,308 81.008 ‘TOTAL 12,579 14,406 
‘Schoo! Enrollment’ be 
Reployment” theses Agricaiture 2.120 2,000 2.000 2.380 
Income (in 0008) $54,057 $73,883 Mining 4,140 4.47) 
Per Capita Income $1,400 1,506 8 Const rection 
Sales (in 0008 Mamfacturing 450 140 
Reta! $47,720 957,624 68,538 Trade 2,000 8,380 «me 
Wholesale 23,470 13,135 15,3378, 783 Services & Mise 1,300 
Valuation Government 70 ea 
000074 953,876 «$80,348 $105,501 $107, Federal (180) (ee) 
mate 
‘Superimendest of Public Instrection ‘County & (400) (300) 
29 


pariogtue (7%) 
AD 
QA 
QZ Federal Government. “ 
EATEN; 
aw 
| 
H 
The number of firms now engaged in potash production in Eddy is five: Duval Sulphur and Potash 
Company, International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Potash Company of 
Potash Corporation, and United States Potash Company. Two other companies (National 
| Farm Chemical Resources Development) have headquarters in Eddy, but do their mining in Lea. : 
| 
economic resources 
Carlsbad Caverns and agriculture are only supplemental county enowerene, when yeaa = 
potash and oil and gas. The Caverns, a National Park, are visited by throngs of tourists, in 
process generate a certain amount of trade in the surrounding area. All the cropland in Eddy county 
is irrigated with water from either the Pecos river or wells, and the range land is used for livestock 
production. 
AREA (square miles): 4,163 
v 


growth and change in New Mexico have produced 
an economic structure which is more diversified 
and in which the sources of income are less sub- 
ject to the whims ofnature and the fluctuations of 
the business cyclethan informer years--particu- 
larly, the prewar years. Moreover, our economy 
is now more mature in the sense that it is ina 
better position to participate in the economic 
development of the nation than it was in the past. 

Although New Mexico experienced quite rapid 
growth (in terms of percentages) during the peri- 
od between statehood and World War II, most, if 
not all, of that growth was based upon expanding 
markets for New Mexico's raw materials, so that 
the State continued to play an essentially colonial 
role in the national economy. This colonial re- 
lationship was particularly true in the sense that 
(1) the State relied largely upon the export of 
relatively low-value raw materials and, there- 
fore, perennially suffered an "unfavorable" bal- 
ance of trade vis-a-vis the rest of the nation, 
and (2) it was necessary to import the larger 
portion of the high-value finished goods the State 
consumed. As a producer of agricultural and 
mineral raw materials, New Mexico was long 
especially susceptible to the vagaries of the 
weather and vulnerable to national depressions, 
the effects of which are most acute in the drying 
up of markets for industrial raw materials. The 
failure of this state to achieve a greater degree 
of economic maturity through diversification of 
activities has been variously ascribed to lack of 
capital, distance from markets, low income, 
unskilled labor, political immaturity, and various 
other factors. Probably, all of these have oper- 
ated, separately or in concert, as barriers to 
economic improvement. 

The events of the past two decades have con- 
siderably altered these conditions in six ways: 
(1) creating greater diversity of economic ac- 
tivities (and, therefore, less dependence upon 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL SOURCES 
New Mexico, 1940, 1949, & 1959 


1940 1949 1959 

TOTAL* 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture 22.9 19.3 8.0 
Mining 8.8 8.0 8.3 
Construction 3.5 9.9 9.5 
Manufacturing 3.0 4.2 6.3 
Trade 18.2 19.3 15.5 
Finance 1.2 2.1 4.3 
Transportation and Utilities 10.0 8.9 7% 
Services 11.2 10.0 15.2 
Government 21.2 18.3 25.2 
State and Local 8.2 6.4 7.9 
Federal 13.0 11.9 17.3 


*Total includes only that portion of personal income consisting of wages, 
salaries, other labor income, and proprietor income; excludes property 
income, transfer payments, and deductions for social insurance. 

Source: Appendix A, Table 5. 


widely fluctuating markets for raw materials); 
(2) by bringing about an influx of capital (both 
private and public); (3) by broadening the markets 
for the State's more diverse goods and services, 
by enlarging local markets and reducing the 
effective distances to others; (4) by raising 
averagé incomes and reducing the relative amount 
of poverty; (5) by raising the general level of 
education; and (6) by creating conditions favor- 
able to greater political maturity. The combined 
effect of these changes, discussed below, has 
been to strengthen the State's economy and to 
increase its capacity to achieve greater economic 
development in the future. 

A comparison ofthe 1959 industrial sources of 
of income with those of earlier years, as shown 
in Table VII, reveals that there is now less 
dependence upon any single industry than there 
was uponagriculture in 1940 andin 1949 and that, 
correspondingly, no single industry contributes 
as little to the total as did finance in those two 
years. The sources of income for New Mexico's 
1959 economy can thus be said to be more di- 
versified than those of former years; and, to the 
extent that this greater diversity lends additional 
stability to the economy, the changes have pro- 
duced a stronger, more sound, economic struc- 
ture for the State. 

This increasing diversity goes much deeper 
than is revealed by Table VII; for within several 
of the broad industry groups, particularly those 
which may be considered basic, there has been 
increasing diversity. The truth of this statement 
is revealed by a comparison ofthe distribution of 
covered employment in 1947 (the earliest date for 
which comparative figures are available) with the 
distribution in 1959, as is shown in Table VIII. 
Even cursory examination of the figures reveals 
that there has been considerable diversification 
of activities in both mining and manufactur- 
ing, resulting in broader bases for these major 
activities. 


The expansion and the broadened base of the 
service industries also deserve special notice, 
because they have a two-fold, double significance. 
The expansion of services of an essentially local 
character reflects the growing ability ofthe State 
to support activities characteristic of a more 
mature economy. In addition, certain of these 
service industries provide basic ("export") in- 
come for New Mexico's economy, particularly 
the lodging industry, which has grown so markedly 
since 1947, and--to a lesser extent--the medical 
and health group. Most significant of all, how- 
ever, are the additions to and the growth of the 
other professional services which include the 
scientific research and consulting organizations, 
whose services are almost entirely exported and 
whose employees are among the highest paid of 
all workers. 
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TABLE VIII 


EXPANSION OF MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND SERVICES 
New Mexico, 1947 & 1959 


1947 1959 


Firms Workers Firms Workers 


MINING 416 10,552 963 19,991 
Copper, lead, & zinc 25 1,524 28 1,871 
Ferroalloys 1 8 24 285 
Misc. metals, including uranium 4 107 55 2,913 
Other metallics 19 80 54 522 
Coal 31 1,274 16 161 
Petroleum & natural gas 298 4,741 732 10,441 
Potash 3 2,663 5 3, 506 
Other nonmetallics 35 155 49 292 

Total 1947-1959 Increase* 547 9, 439 
Number of New Industries** 180. 2,900 

MANUFACTURING 569 9,819 731 17,649 
Foods 158 2,508 147 3,737 
Textiles & apparel 19 270 16 459 
Lumber, wood, & furniture 177 2,695 187 2,874 
Printing & publishing 71 792 115 1,484 
Chemicals & allied products 14 410 20 408 
Petroleum refining 5 262 12 717 
Stone, clay, & glass 55 360 76 1,603 
Fabricated metals 14 231 24 563 
Machinery, except electrical 11 64 56 429 
Electrical machinery -- -- 10 383 
Professional & scientific equipment 4 30 9 226 
Others, including ordnance, 

& transportation equipment 14 1,936 28 4,351 
Misc. manufacturing 27 261 31 415 
Total 1947-1959 Increase* 162 7, 830 
Number of New Industries** 50 4,300 

SERVICES 2,110 11,344 3,798 29,397 
Lodgings 339 3,128 488 4,194 
Personal services 586 3,012 814 3,990 
Business services 133 291 477 4,917 
Auto repair 324 1,057 423 1,340 
Other repair 151 455 197 562 
Amusements 143 1,615 216 2,753 
Medical & health services 191 726 617 2,150 
Legal services 67 143 223 507 
Educational services 14 86 46 148 
Nonprofit associations 97 368 162 660 
Other professional services 65 463 135 8,176 

Total 1947-1959 Increase* 1,688 18,053 
Number of New Industries** 30 9,500 


*Figures for firms and workers are from reports of Employment Security 
Commission for July of each year and represent the respective numbers 
subject to the unemployment insurance tax. Figures shown do not agree 
with figures reported in ESC reports because of adjustments necessary to 
exclude certain establishments which have since 1947 been reclassified as 
belonging to other industries. (See Appendix C for general explanation. ) 

**Figures represent estimates of the numbers of firms and workers engaged 
in activities new to the State since 1947. Estimates were derived by com- 
paring establishments and workers reported for ''3-digit" industry classi- 
fications in 1959 for which no employment was reported in July 1947 (after 
appropriate adjustments for the effects of reclassification--see Appendix 
C). It should be noted that it is possible (even probable) that '3-digit" 
classifications for which employment was reported in both years may in- 
clude types of activities for 1959 which were not present in 1947. 


In this connection, an additional comment is in 
order concerning the apparent heavy dependence 
of the State upon federal government activities; 
for, although they all derive their income from 
the federal treasury, it should be noted that these 
federal activities are quite diverse, representing 
218 separate offices of 33 different agencies of 
the federal government. Furthermore, although 
the heaviest concentration of federal civilian 
workers is inthe various military establishments 
and those having to do with weapons research, 
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more than 40 per cent of them are employed by 
such diverse agencies as Agriculture, Commerce, 
General Services Administration, Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Interior, Labor, Treasury, 
Veterans Administration, and others. 


CHANGING DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOME 


Among Income Units 


As noted above, the fact that per capita income 
(in constant dollars) has risen markedly is very 
encouraging; still, it tells us nothing about how 
that increased income is actually distributed 
among the residents of the State nor whether 
poverty has been substantially reduced. Evalua- 
tion of this issue requires that we turn to infor- 
mation other than that which is the prime concern 
of this report. Some enlightenment is provided 
by information about federal income tax returns, 
which, although not entirely satisfactory, does 
enable us to draw a few important inferences 
about the changing distribution of income in New 
Mexico. 


TABLE Ix 


THE CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 
New Mexico, 1949 & 1958 


Per Cent of Total Numb Per Cent of Total Income 


1949 1958 1949 1958 
Unadjusted Adjusted” Unadjusted Adjusted” 
All income units** 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
those with 
less than $1,000 32.9 26.0 28.5 5.2 2.8 3.5 
$ 1,000 - 4,999 56.7 41.0 46.8 58.6 29.3 39.9 
5,000 - 9,999 8.7 21.5 22.1 45.7 41.6 
10,000 - 19,999 1.1 5.0 2.7 6.1 15.1 10.1 
20, 000 or more 0.6 0.9 0.5 8.0 pm 4.9 


* Adjusted to equate 1958 incomes to dollars of 1949 purchasing power. 
i Approximately the number of families and unrelated (single) persons. 
Source: Appendix E. 


Table IX presents a comparison of the per- 
centage distribution of the number and amount of 
incomes in various income brackets in 1949 and 
in 1958, the latest year for which information is 
available. The second and fifth columns of the 
table show the actual distribution of incomes in 
terms of 1958 dollars. The third and sixth 
columns show the distribution after adjusting 
the 1958 incomes for the rise in the price level-- 
approximately 20 per cent. Comparison of either 
the unadjusted or the adjusted 1958 figures with 
those for 1949 shows the following period changes: 

1. A general rise in the level of income, with 

proportionately more people (income units) 
in income brackets in and above the middle, 
even after adjusting for the rise in prices. 


This rise parallels that in per capita in- 
come. The average income of all those 
who reported some adjusted gross income 
on federal income tax returns for 1958 was 
$4,608, more than 50 per cent above the 
$3,022 average in 1949. 

A significant decline inthe number of income 
units in the lowest (poverty) bracket of 
incomes as well as in the next-to-lowest 
bracket. 

Marked increases in the proportion of 
income units in the middle-income bracket 
and in the next-highest bracket. The first 
almost tripled; the second more than 
doubled. 

An impressive increase in the proportion 
of the total income in the hands of the 
middle-income group. It almost doubled. 

The conclusions which may be inferred from 
this evidence are extremely significant: 

1. Although poverty has not been eliminated, 

apparently it hasbeen appreciably reduced. 
Nevertheless, in 1958 more than one fourth 
of New Mexico's income untis were re- 
ceiving less than $1, 000 in 1949 purchasing 
power. Although we must recognize that 
some--probably a large portion--of these 
units consist of single individuals and 
persons not dependent solely upon their own 
earnings, the State still has a long way to 
go before poverty is eliminated. 
The very great increase in the number and 
proportion of income (spending) units in 
middle- and high-income brackets, together 
with the substantial increase in the pro- 
portion ofthe totalincome at their disposal, 
tends to broaden New Mexico markets for 
goods and services much more than is 
proportionate to the increase in the size of 
the population. Although an examination 
ofthe detailed evidence which supports this 
conclusionis beyond the scope ofthis study, 
the reasons for such expansion are clear: 
the middle- andhigh-income groups provide 
the backbone of the nation's mass markets 
for goods and services of all kinds. The 
increased importance of these two groups 
probably accounts inlarge part for the dis- 
proportionately large gain--noted above-- 
of employment and income in the services 
group. 

The changing distribution of income reflects 
the changing character of employment opportuni- 

ties and sources of income in the State. Broadly 
speaking, the shifting structure of industrial em- 
ployment (summarized inthe Tables III, V, and 
VIII) has been away from the lower-paying in- 
dustries and toward the higher-paying ones. The 
same type of shifting has also occurred within 
‘broad industry categories. Within the services 
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group, for example, the proportion of workers 
in the higher-paying business and professional 
services is now considerably larger than it was 
in 1947. Within mining, the proportions in 
higher-paying petroleum and uranium mining are 
much greater than formerly. Within manu- 
facturing, the largest increases have occurred in 
machinery, professional and scientific equipment, 
ordnance, and transportation equipment. Thus it 
may be said that the widening scope of industrial 
activity and the changing distribution of income 
have broadened and strengthened the State's 
market base. 


Among Participants in Production 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


The changing distribution of income among 
income brackets has been accompanied by and has 
been partly the result of the changing distribution 
of income among participants in production-- 
laborers, proprietors, and owners of property. 
(See Table X.) Wage and salary workers and 
other laborers received a 23-per cent larger 
share of the State's total personal income in 1959 
than they had in 1949, whereas all other groups 
received smaller proportions. Thus the distri- 
bution among the various sharing groups became 
more nearly like that in the United States asa 
whole than it had been in earlier years. Wage 
and salary workers are predominantly in the 
middle-income brackets and provide the great 
bulk of the income of these groups. The relative 
regularity with which they receive their income 
encourages them to spend most of it and to spend 
it regularly. The increase in the share which 
this group receives further strengthens the forces 
which broaden and stabilize the market base. 

Wage and salary payments in New Mexico in 
1959 reached $1,187 million, over two and one 
half times the 1949 total. The marked rise in 
the size and the share of total income received 
by wage and salary workers reflects again the 
changing character of the State's economy. One 
aspect of this change is the fact that wage and 
salary workers constitute a much larger pro- 
portion of the total work force than at any previ- 
ous time in the State's history. Two develop- 
ments have been responsible: the increase in 
government employment and the increasing size 
of business establishments, each of which, on the 
average, employs more workers than formerly. 
A second change contributing to both the size and 
the share of wage and salary workers is the shift 
from lower- to higher-wage-paying industries. 
The new industries in New Mexico have tended to 
be those requiring highly skilled workers. They 
have alsotended to be types which provide rather 
stable employment and generate very little mass 


TABLE X 


CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME SHARES 
New Mexico, 1949 & 1959 
(dollar figures in millions) 


1949 1959 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Amount of Total Amount of Total Change 


Total Personal Income $719 100.0 $1,696 100.0 +135.9 
Wages & Salaries 415 57.7 1, 187 70.0 +186.0 
Other Labor Income 7 1.0 34 2.0 +385.7 
Proprietor Income 186 25.9 261 15.4 + 40.3 

Business & Professional (92) 12.8 (175) 10.3 + 90.2 

Farm (94) 13.1 (86) 5.1 - 8.5 
Property Income 75 10.4 150 8.8 +100.0 
Transfer Payments 44 6.1 97 5.7 +120.5 


Less: Social Insurance 


Contributions -8 -33 +312.4 


unemployment. Research and development firms 
and manufacturers of precision tools and machine 
parts have found New Mexico an ideal place for 
carrying on their special work. The growth of 
the first kind of activities is reflected in the 
remarkable increase of wage and salary payments 
of the service and the manufacturing industries, 
both of which more than tripled their wage pay- 
ments in 1959, compared with such payments in 
1949. 

The basic goods-producing industries of mining, 
construction, and manufacturing have all shown 
exceptionally large gains in the employment and 
the income of wage workers. The service indus- 
try and the finance group have, however, produced 
the two highest rates of gain of all industrial 
groups. In the private section, trade continues 
to be the largest employer and to pay the most 
wages and salaries. This fact is true, even 
though the rate growth of trade has been more 
modest since its expansion has depended largely 
upon the composite effect of factors taking place 
outside trade. 

Federal wages and salaries to individuals 
totalled $256 million in 1959, contrasted with $72 
million in 1949. A number of developments in 
research and development activities and methods 
of national defense favored the transfer to or 
increase of personnel in New Mexico. Projects 
dealing with nuclear and missile development and 
space flight were especially suited to the State. 
Climate, location, and terrain played important 
parts in the consistent increase in federal gov- 
ernment activities. Although federal payments 
(including pay to the Armed Services) account 
for the largest chunk of government payrolls, 
state and local government agencies have ex- 
panded more rapidly than have the nonmilitary 
activities of the federal government. 


PROPRIETOR INCOME 


Detailed and accurate data about the income of 
proprietors of unincorporated businesses are 
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extremely sketchy and difficult to obtain; conse- 
quently, the estimates of such income must be 
used with caution, particularly those for indi- 
vidual counties. Our estimates show that the 
income of farm proprietors as a group declined 
during the 1949-1959 period (as it did nationally), 
probably as the result of a combination of the 
decline of an estimated 4,000 in the number of 
farms (and farm proprietors) and the relative 
decline in total farm income. However, the 
amount of proprietor income per farm probably 
increased significantly with the progressive con- 
solidation of farm lands into larger and, pre- 
sumably, more efficient operating units. In- 
come received by proprietors of unincorporated 
businesses and professional establishments al- 
most doubled during the 1949-1959 decade, to 
keep pace generally with the development of New 
Mexico's economy; andit more than compensated 
for the decline in farm proprietor income. 

Despite the remarkable gain in proprietor 
income, proprietors as a group received a 
smaller share of total personal income in the 
State in 1959 than they did in 1949, primarily be- 
cause of the growing size and the changing 
character of businesses. These alterations re- 
sulted in proportionately more wage and salary 
workers, with proportionately more of them 
engaged in higher-paying industries and occupa- 
tions. 


PROPERTY INCOME 


Personal income received by individuals from 
ownership of property--rents, royalties, divi- 
dends, interests, and similar payments --doubled 
during the decade; but, since the gain was not 
proportionately so great as that of wages and 
salaries, this share declined as a percentage of 
the total personal income in New Mexico. Much 
of the gain in this share of personal income must 
be attributed to the very substantial development 
of the State's oil and gas industry. Again, the 
basic data are difficult to obtain; so the estimates, 
particularly their distribution to counties, must 
be used with caution. 


Transfer Payments 


Income from transfer payments--money re- 
ceived by individuals for which no current service 
is required in return--more than doubled between 
1949 and 1959. That these payments--consisting 
largely of public and private pensions, veterans 
benefits, welfare benefits, and other forms of 
government aid--should increase so markedly 
during a period of prosperity and in an expanding 
economy would not generally be expected. How- 
ever, as explained in Chapter III, some parts of 
the State suffered depressed conditions almost 


continuously throughout the period; and state wel- 
fare payments rose from $7.5 million in 1949 
to $18.4 million in 1959. Also during this time 
the federal social security program "came of 
age, ''and old age benefits to people with coverage 
under that program rose from $1.0 million to 
$26.1 million. Veterans benefits increased from 
$15.1 million to $22.7 million during the same 
years, as the number of veterans grew and more 
benefits were claimed. 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO SOCIAL INSURANCE 


These contributions, instead of constituting a 
share of personal income, are deductions charge- 
able against (but not partically allocable to) all 
shares of personal income. The quadrupling of 
these charges was due primarily to the growth in 
number of employees subject to such deductions, 
the increase in the coverage of social programs 
of various kinds (both privately and socially ad- 
ministered), and the rise in the rates of OASI 
(social security) taxes. 

It should be remarked that, while their total 
magnitude is relatively small, the marginal effect 
ofthe substantial gains both in transfer payments 
and in contributions to social insurance may be 
quite significantin stabilizing and broadening and 
thus strengthening the State's marketing base. 
To the extent that these gains have operated in 
this manner and will so operate in the future, 
they reinforce the other developments noted above 
in better preparing the State for future economic 
advance. 


OTHER CONSEQUENCES 
OF RECENT GROWTH 


It seems fairly clear that the rapid expansion 
of employment, production, and income have 
strengthened New Mexico's economy by effectively 
reducing some of the traditional barriers to its 
economic development; and these consequences 
of the recent growth seem unilaterally desirable. 
Other aspects of this same growth, however, have 
brought consequences which may not be entirely 
salutary and which present certain problems, the 
solutions to which are both far from clear and 
also involve certain real difficulties. Among 
these less welcome results are (1) the rapid 
urbanization of the State's population, (2) the in- 
creasing involvement of a large portion of the 
population in the strictures of a cash economy 


and the necessary adjustment to a new cultural 
pattern, (3) the problems associated with pro- 
viding governmental services to arapidly growing 
economy within a fiscal structure geared to an 
essentially agricultural economy, (4) the un- 
evenness with whichthe growth and general pros- 
perity of the last two decades have been distri- 
buted among the several areas of the State, and 
(5) the resulting persistence of pockets of real 
poverty in various areas. 


Urbanization 


Except for the effect upon employment of widely 
dispersed activities in mining, the entire growth 
of employment in New Mexico in the last decade 
(and even in the preceding one) was associated 
with urban-oriented activities. Moreover, most 
of the increase in business and government ac- 
tivities tended to occur in places which were 
already the larger urban centers of the State. 
These facts, coupled with the decline in the num- 
ber of people living on farms, have resulted ina 
growth ofthe urban population which has exceeded 
the growth of the total population, as shown by 
the following summary of census figures: 


Total Urban Rural 
1940 population 531,818 176,401 355,417 
Change: 1940-1950 149,369 165,488 -16,119 
1950 population 681,187 341,889 339,298 
Change: 1950-1960 269,836 284,590 -14, 754 
1960 population 951,023 626,479 324,544 
Change: 1940-1960 419,205 450,078 -30,873 
Percentage in 1940 100.0 33.2 66.8 
Percentage in 1960 100.0 65.8 34.1 


URBANIZATION AND THE CHANGING 
EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE 


Increasing urbanization--the concentration of 
large numbers of people into relatively small 
areas--produces many important and far-reaching 
consequences, several of which are of particular 
pertinence to this study. One such consequence 
is the fact that the growth of urban communities 
makes it both possible and necessary to provide 
a myriad of facilities and services neither pos- 
sible nor necessary in rural areas and small 
urban communities. The concentration of people 
in close proximity to each other requires that 
they be provided with facilities and services of 
sanitary, protective, regulatory, and facilitating 
natures--usually at public expense. Concentra- 
tions of people also provide markets large enough 
tomake commercially feasible along and growing 
list of amenity services, more and more of which 
are being regarded as necessities. 
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As a result of these tendencies, the increase 
of urbanization produces a growth of employment 
in local government and in the services and con- 
sumer trades, which frequently surpasses the 
rate of growth in the goods-producing industries; 
and the structure of urban employment and in- 
come (as wellas of expenditures) becomes heavily 
weighted on the side of services and government. 

Just as urban dwellers demand services per- 
formed for them which in a rural environment 
they would either do themselves ordo without, so 
they also require other persons to produce virtu- 
ally all the goods they consume, many of which-- 
particularly foods--they would produce for them- 
selves or do without under conditions of rural 
living. Consequently, the process of urbanization 
promotes an increasingly greater division of 
labor, and the processes of producing and con- 
suming goods and services become geared almost 
exclusively to money transactions. Urban econ- 
omies are money-oriented economies, placing 
an important premium upon the steady flow of 
money income to consumers as well as to those 
who serve them, for any serious interruption of 
that steady flow results in rapid deterioration of 
economic activities. 

The swift growth of services and the increase 
of division of labor (specialization) are doubly 
significant. They require, but also reflect, an 
increasing productivity, because only a society 
which has passed beyond the subsistence stage 
can afford the amenities; and this situation can 
be accomplished ordinarily only when the society 
has become able to accumulate substantial capital 
and to realize the economies (greater produc- 
tivity) of extensive division of labor. Thus it 
appears that the rapid urbanization of New Mexico 
reflects the growing productivity of the State's 
changing economy, its altered economic struc- 
ture, and the activities which have brought the 
change. 


URBANIZATION AND CULTURAL CHANGE-- 
THE MONEY ECONOMY 


The rapid urbanization referred to above has 
also brought with it serious problems typical of 
urban communities. Detailed examination of 
these problems is beyond the scope of this study, 
and they have been extensivelytreated elsewhere. 
Two of them, however, are significant to this 
report. The rapid transition from the predomi- 
nantly production-oriented, quasi-self sufficient, 
rural economy of prewar New Mexicoto a money- 
oriented and predominantly urban society has 
resulted in the questioning ofthe validity of many 
of the traditional goals of large segments of New 
Mexico's people. It has also undermined the tra- 
ditionally agricultural way of life by placing a 
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premium upon money incomes as the means to 
and measure of satisfaction and success. The 
increasing orientation toward money has spurred 
the movement away from farms and has been re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the decline in the 
rural population which has accompanied the 
growth ofcities; for inthe cash-oriented economy 
the subsistence farm, the predominant farm unit 
in prewar New Mexico, does not provide the 
money income necessary to acquire the varied 
goods and servicestypical of an urban-dominated 
economy. 

The urban environment, on the other hand, 
offers, or appears to offer, many opportunities 
for making money income--particularly, steady 
wage-paying jobs, which are relatively scarce in 
rural areas. Consequently, a general migration 
to the cities is encouraged; and the labor pool of 
the cities is augmented, thus facilitating the 
growth of business establishments seeking to 
expand their operations. But the rural migrants 
frequently have little adaptability to urban jobs 
and find themselves relegated to the lowest- 
paying and most mariginal berths. Such people 
often find that they have exchanged an unsatis- 
factory rural existence for an even more unsatis- 
factory urban poverty; and they tend to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed, to enlarge the rolls of 
welfare agencies, and to add to the social prob- 
lems of the burgeoning towns and cities. 


URBANIZATION AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


One of the most serious problems arising out 
of the growing concentration of population has 
been that of financing the rapidly growing de- 
mands for services placed upon both state and 
local governments in New Mexico; for, as has 
been amply demonstrated by the development of 
the West, the growth of population brings with it 
a more than proportionate increase in the demand 
for publicly financed services. Furthermore, 
since the urban population needs and demands 
considerably more public facilities and services 
than those required by rural residents, the dis- 
proportionate growth of the urban population ac- 
companying the rapid gain in the total population 
has placed an additional drain upon the public 
coffers already strained to the breaking point by 
the mere increase in the number of people to be 
served by state and local agencies. 

Inthe 10 years from 1949 to 1959 state govern- 
ment expenditures alone increased 219.4 per 
cent. An increase in current operating expenses 
was to be expected, of course; but, while they 
gained 177.5 per cent, the biggest surge--just 
short of 300 per cent--was in capital outlay for 
additional public buildings, schools, streets and 


TABLE XI 


POPULATION CHANGES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
1950 - 1960 
(ranked by order of per cent change) 


tion* 
1950 1960 

STATE 681, 187 951, 023 

Growth Counties: 
San Juan 18, 292 53, 306 
Otero 14,909 36, 976 
Bernalillo 145,673 262, 199 
Lea 30, 717 53,429 
Valencia 22,481 39, 085 
Dona Ana 39,557 59, 948 
Chaves 40, 605 57,649 
Curry 23,351 32,691 
McKinley 27,451 37,209 

Stable Counties 
Eddy 40, 640 50, 783 
Los Alamos 10,476 13, 037 
Santa Fe 38,153 44,970 
Sandoval 12,438 14,201 
Luna 8,753 9,839 
Socorro 9,670 10, 168 
Lincoln 7,409 1, 744 

Declining Counties: 
Roosevelt 16,409 16,198 

5, 095 4,961 

Rio Arriba 24,997 24,193 
Taos 17, 146 15, 934 
Sierra 7, 186 6,409 
San Miguel 26,512 23,468 
Quay 13,971 12,279 
Grant 21,649 18, 700 
De Baca 3,464 2,991 
Guadalupe 6,772 5,610 
Colfax 16,761 13, 806 
Union 1, 372 6, 068 
Torrance 8,012 6,497 
Catron 3,533 2,773 
Mora 8,720 6, 028 
Harding 3,013 1,874 


Change Natural Inferred Net 
Number Per Cent Increase** Migration 
269, 836 + 39.6 208, 430 +61, 406 
35,014 +191.4 10, 205 +24, 809 
22, 067 +148.0 7,682 +14, 385 
116, 526 + 80.0 56, 638 +59, 888 
22,712 + 73.9 12, 257 +10,455 
16, 604 + 73.8 6, 390 +10, 214 
20, 391 + 51.5 14, 428 + 5,963 
17,044 + 42.0 13,249 + 3,795 
9, 340 + 40.0 7,277 + 2,063 
9,758 + 35.5 9,470 + 288 
10, 143 + 25.0 12,176 - 2,033 
2,561 + 24.4 3,940 - 1,379 
6,817 + 17.9 9,963 - 3,146 
1, 763 + 14.2 3,139 - 1,376 
1, 086 + 12.4 1,979 - 893 
498 + 5.1 2,061 - 1,563 
335 + 4.5 1, 252 - 917 
-211 - 1.3 2,711 - 2,922 
-134 - 2.6 1,109 - 1,243 
-804 - 3.2 6,826 - 7,630 
-1,212 - 7.1 3,670 - 4,882 
-117 - 10.8 204 - 981 
-3, 044 - 11.5 5, 768 - 8,812 
-1, 692 - 12.1 2,256 -. 3,948 
-2,949 - 13.6 4,446 - 7,395 
-473 - 13.7 541 - 1,014 
-1, 162 - 17.2 1,458 - 2,620 
-2,955 - 17.6 2,505 - 5,460 
-1, 304 - 17.7 1,117 - 2,421 
-1,515 - 18.9 1, 358 - 2,873 
-760 - 21.5 471 - 1,231 
-2,692 - 30.9 1,529 - 4,221 
-1,139 - 37.8 355 - 1,494 


*U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


**Births less deaths as reported by N.M. Department of Public Health. 


roads, sewerage and sanitary facilities, and 
similar projects to meet the needs of the ex- 
panding population. In contrast to the increase 
in expenditures, state government revenues from 
taxes andlicenses increased only 154.3 per cent, 
somewhat more than the gain of 135.9 per cent 
in the total income of New Mexicans. 

City government expenditures have mushroomed 
even more rapidly, for the brunt of the population 
gain has fallen on the cities. And the revenue 
problems of the cities have been even more 
serious than those of the State, because of the 
severe state-imposed limitations placed on the 
revenue-raising power of cities. 

Despite the great growthof expenditures at both 
state and local levels, it is quite apparent to 
students of public administration and finance that 
New Mexico has failed to keep pace with most of 
its sister states in the level of public facilities 
and services provided at either level. In view of 
the dominant role now played by such services 
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and facilities in the location and success of busi- 
ness and industry, New Mexico must face up to 
the problem of raising more revenues at both the 
state and the local levels or find itself lagging 
farther behind in the competitive struggle for 
industrial development. 


THE UNEVEN IMPACT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


One of the more serious aspects of recent 
changes in New Mexico, and perhaps a conse- 
quence of their character, is the great disparity 
in the growth of various sections of the State. 
Despite New Mexico's rather remarkable growth 
and economic development during the last two 
decades, substantial areas have remained virtu- 
ally untouched by economic improvement, and 
there remain many pockets of severe and almost 
chronic depression. In the interim between the 
1950 and 1960 federal censuses of population 


exactly one half of New Mexico's counties de- 
clined in population. An additional one fifth show 
smaller gain than the increase of population by 
natural means (births less deaths). In other 
words, nearly three quarters of the counties (23 
ofthe 32) lost population through migration. This 
factis apparent from an examination of Table XI, 
which ranks the counties in order of population 
increase (or decrease) during the 1950-1960 dec- 
ade. The population changes shown in the table 
may be summarized as follows: 


Change in Natural 
Population Increase Migration 
9 growth counties +269, 456 137, 596 +131, 860 
7 stable counties +23, 203 34,510 -11, 307 
16 declining counties -22, 823 36, 324 -59, 147 
Gain through migration 131, 860 
Loss through migration 70, 454 
Net for state +269, 836 208, 430 +61, 406 
9 as per cent of state 99.9 66.0 214.7 


The above indicates that the relatively rapid 
growth of the State during the last decade was 
accounted for entirely by the very rapid rate of 
growth of only nine counties. Table I in Chapter 
III shows that these nine counties provided 71.3 
per cent of the State's total 1959 employment and 
accounted for 98.9 per cent of the total gain of 
employment from 1949. They also generated 
nearly 75 per centof New Mexico's total 1959 in- 
come and accounted for more than 85 per cent of 
the total gain in income for the decade. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the economic progress 
of New Mexico, which has attracted so much 
attention in the last decade, was largely gener- 
ated in and confined to nine counties. 

The wide disparity of growth among the coun- 
ties has created numerous problems. For one 
thing, it has served to focus most of the attention 
on the urgent problems of the rapidly growing 
areas--their need for streets, schools, other 
public buildings, sanitary facilities, protective 
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services, and so on--to the neglect of the serious 
problems of the declining areas. What to do 
about the problems ofthe growing areas has been 
fairly clear, and much effort has been devoted to 
them. How to deal effectively with the problems 
of the declining areas has not been apparent; for, 
while it is clear that they need to develop ad- 
ditional sources of employment and income, the 
precise manner of developing these new sources 
has so far not been revealed. 


Because of the seeming inability to deal with 
the problems of the unhappy areas, their prob- 
lems have widened and deepened over the years; 
consequently, so have those of the State as a 
whole. This intensification has been apparent 
in the growing difficulties of compromising the 
widening gap between the aspirations ofurban and 
rural groups at all social levels and the ability 
of the groups to achieve their aims. From an 
economic point of view these problems focus on 
two issues: (1) the drag on the State's economy 
and its economic progress imposed by the de- 
clining areas, and (2) the problem of how to 
generate a degree of economic development in 
such areas which would bring some measure of 
well-being to their inhabitants and some contri- 
bution to the economic progress of the State as 
a whole. 


Successful attack of the problem of stimulating 
economic activity in depressed areas requires 
some understanding of the conditions and proc- 
esses of economic development. At least a part 
of such an understanding may be gained by ex- 
amining the reasons underlying the great dispari- 
ties inthe growth of New Mexico's counties during 
the last decade. While a complete examination 
of these reasons may involve the careful con- 
sideration of many variables of a noneconomic 
nature, the present authors feel that much may 
be learned about economic development by com- 
paring the economic characteristics of counties of 
varying growth experience. 
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The 1949-1959 employment-distribution 
changes among N. M. industries put the “FIRE” 
group first in percentage gain but show 
Agriculture to have slipped badly. 
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